Siam
more and more clearly to our ears, which are a
little bothered, if the truth be told, by the
feverish heat and the longing for sleep. For
all that it is clearly a sound of music, distinct
from the concert of the insects and the creak-
ing of our ox-carts. It resembles vaguely the
sound of innumerable human voices chanting a
slow psalmody. Who can they be that sing
thus amongst the ruins in spite of the over-
powering heaviness of mid-day?
At the very foot of this crushing mass of
sculptured stone, of terraces and stairways, and
towers that soar into the sky, we come upon
the village from which these chanted prayers
proceed. Overhung by tall, frail palm-trees are
a few little houses on piles, constructed very
lightly of wood and mats, with elegant little
festooned windows which are quickly adorned
with curious heads at the sound of our approach.
The heads are those of persons with shaven
polls, who are clothed each of them in a lemon-
coloured robe, beneath an orange * coloured
drapery. They chant in a subdued voice, and
continue to watch us without interrupting their
tranquil litany.
It is a very singular village this, without
women,  without   cattle,  without  cultivation,
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